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PREFACE 


In his last Annual Report to the General Assembly, the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations declared that the emancipation 
of the dependent peoples of the world would ultimately “have far 
more significance and give rise to greater events in the second half 
of the Twentieth Century than will the present ideological 
struggle.” 

In most of Asia and the Middle East political independence is 
now an accomplished fact. The basic problem today is the battle 
against famine, poverty and ignorance — the mobilization of the 
human and material resources for the achievement of a decent 
standard of living. The complexity and magnitude of this task 
cannot be underestimated. Success in the long run will depend upon 
the care with which all the factors involved are studied and the 
extent to which the countries concerned cooperate among them- 
selves and secure the assistance of the economically more advanced 
countries. The obvious focal point for these efforts is the United 
Nations, whose Members have become increasingly aware that the 
maintenance of international peace requires a lessening of the 
great economic disparity between the two halves of the world’s 
population — the under-developed peoples of the East and the 
industrialized West. 

The present issue of International Conciliation reviews the difhi- 
culties to be met and the international cooperation already under 
way or projected for the solution of this great problem. Mr. Gordon 
R. Clapp, Chief of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission 
for the Middle East and Chairman of the Board of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, discusses the Middle East and Mr. C. Hart 
Schaaf, Deputy Executive Secretary of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East, reviews developments 
in Asia and the Far East. 

ANNE WinsLow 
Editor 
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AN APPROACH TO ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 


MENT: A Summary of the Reports of the United 
Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East 


By Gorpon R. Capp 


‘ao 1Ea of “technical assistance” to the under-developed areas 
of the world has aroused great expectations among many 
people. It has provoked bold dreams about the world of tomorrow. 
It has stimulated hope, and some fear, that American dollars and 
other hard currencies will transform foreign landscapes, living 
standards, and attitudes as quickly as the money can be provided. 

Gradually the broad generalizations are giving way to concrete 
proposals based upon the specific requirements of local situations. 

The Middle East is a case in point. The economic problems of 
that area have long been a favored subject of analysis, lament, and 
suggestion by engineers, economists, demographers, etc. The 
studies and reports of the United Nations Economic Survey Mis- 
sion for the Middle East are the most recent of a number of such 
surveys. It has made specific proposals about an immediate prob- 
lem — the plight of three-quarters of a million Palestine-Arab 
refugees. These proposals also outline a way to get something started 
as a stimulant for longer-range development of the physical re- 
sources of the countries of the Middle East. 

This paper summarizes the findings of the Economic Survey 
Mission and draws heavily upon the observations and reasoning of 
the Mission.! Whether these findings and observations have ap- 
Note: Throughout this paper are frequent quotations from the text of the official Re- 
port of the Economic Survey Mission. The quotations are so credited for emphasis and 
an unwillingness to risk paraphrase. The author of this paper, as Chief of the Mission 
and joint author of the Report, freely used the text of the Report, paraphrasing in some 
instances, using verbatim in others without quotation marks in this paper. 
These devices were used to avoid a garbled summary, to preserve the tone of the Report, 
and to escape a fruitless chore of trying to rewrite something again that was rewritten 
many times in drafting. In no instance is there a conscious attempt aoa aay 


Seosuane of de. Ringentnse Win» Cis REDNESS SUN t 
he assumed full responsibility, shared nonetheless wi hy depen sek aaa 
1 United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, Final Report of the United 
Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East (United Nations Doc. A/AC.25/6, 
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plication in other under-developed areas of the world is not for this 
writer to say. Whether the approach suggested for the Middle East 
makes sense remains to be seen. 


Background of the Problem: Early Relief Efforts 

The Economic Survey Mission, in an interim report to the United 
Nations in November 1949, recommended a program of public 
works to employ the Palestine-Arab refugees, unable to return to 
their homes in those parts of Palestine now occupied by Israel. 
Before the hostilities broke out between the Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine, these families lived and worked in peace with their 
neighbors. In the course of the hostilities hundreds of thousands of 
them fled from their homes and passed over into Arab-Palestine, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and the Gaza coast of Palestine. A few 
thousand crossed the great desert and took refuge in Baghdad. 
Today, most of these people receive emergency rations and find 
shelter as best they can in tents, mosques and monasteries, school- 
rooms, abandoned barracks, and hillside caves. 

In the summer and autumn of 1948, the governments of the 
Arab countries and many private charities did the best they could 
to provide food, clothing, and shelter for these unfortunate people. 
Then the United Nations began to help, and for the past year or 
more emergency relief was made possible through the contribu- 
tions of some 33 nations of the world. But these funds were not 
enough to feed the refugees through this winter. Moreover, senti- 
ment among the contributing nations did not look with favor on 
extending an emergency relief program indefinitely. Something 
beyond more relief seemed necessary. In September 1949, the 
Economic Survey Mission was asked to study the problem and 
recommend to the United Nations what could and should be done. 


Recommendations of the Survey Mission 

After careful study, the Economic Survey Mission recommended 
a works-relief program of many small projects to provide employ- 
28 December 1949). This Report is published by the United Nations in two parts: 
Part I contains the text signed by the Heads of the Mission, includes the Mission’s 
Interim Report on Arab Refugees, 8 November 1949, as well as other pertinent supple: 


mental appendices. Part II, the Technical Supplement, contains the reports 
agricultural and engineering experts attached to the Mission. 
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ment for the refugees for the next 18 months. On December 8, 
1949, the General Assembly authorized this new program. It pro- 
vides for continued direct relief until December 1950, on a de- 
creasing scale, and a program of public works projects on which 
able-bodied refugees will have a chance to earn their own bread. 

These projects will include small irrigation works, reforestation, 
terracing barren hillsides for the growth of olives and other fruit 
trees, and the building of roads in the countries where the Arab 
refugees are now temporarily located. Construction of a small dam 
is also proposed for each of two wadies flowing into the Jordan to 
store the winter rains and thus save the water until needed for irri- 
gation in the dry season. According to the estimate of the Mis- 
sion, 54 millions of dollars will be required to continue a reduced 
program of direct relief for the remainder of 1950 and to under- 
take these work projects through June 1951. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations is now calling upon the nations of the 
world to contribute funds to begin this new program. 

In the meantime, the United Nations, under the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly last December, is creating a 
new organization as proposed by the Economic Survey Mission. 
This new organization, it is hoped, will be ready to enter upon its 
duties in the Near East by this spring. The new United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency will also help the Arab governments to 
make plans of longer range for the next steps to be taken by the 
Arab governments after this program is ended. 

It was clear to the Mission that development of plans for the 
greater economic development of the Middle East will require 
technical assistance from the more highly developed countries of 
the world. The new United Nations Relief and Works Agency, 
resident in the Middle East, can help the Arab governments obtain 
this assistance through the technical assistance program of the 
United Nations and through the Point-Four program. The Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission strongly urged in its report that more and 
more initiative for planning and execution of these possibilities 
should come from the Arab countries and that technical assistance 
should be provided on terms and conditions which will respect the 
sovereignty and strengthen the independence of the countries re- 
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questing assistance. In making its proposals for the immediate fu- 
ture of the refugees, the Economic Survey Mission said: “Many 
of the small works projects envisaged in the public works pro- 
gramme for the employment of refugees . . . can be the prelude 
to larger developments. For the immediate future, the refugees 
are viewed as a reservoir of idle manpower; of greater service to 
themselves and to the lands giving them asylum, if given work. 
The administration of the relief and public works programme for 
refugees . . . can, in the considered judgment of the Economic 
Survey Mission, become a contributing factor for peace and eco- 
nomic stability in the Near East.” 


Basic Economic Problems of the Area 


The relationship between what is done for and by the refugees 
and what can be done to develop the economic opportunities of 
people generally in the Middle East received careful attention from 
the Mission. The basic economic problem of the Middle East has 
been stated succinctly by Mr. Malik, representative of the Republic 
of Lebanon to the United Nations. He said: “The Middle East 
provides an excellent example of what is described as a hand-to- 
mouth economy. This being the case, the Middle East can never 
provide internally the capital with which to develop investment 
goods as all its energy is spent on the production of consumption 
goods. Yet again, when such production is considered on a per 
capita basis it is revealed that the productivity per man-hour is 
much lower than in more developed economies. . . . The plight of 
the Middle East is truly a vicious circle. To increase its consumption 
goods it needs to increase its investment goods, but to increase its 
investment goods it needs to increase its consumption goods. . . . 
The process will inevitably be lengthy, strenuous and painful.” 

The Economic Survey Mission, in its analysis of the prospects 
for long-range economic development projects, confirmed the 
validity of these views. The countries most closely studied by the 
Mission were Iraq, Israel, Jordan (including Arab-Palestine), 
Lebanon, and Syria. The problems and possibilities in Egypt were 
reviewed by the Mission, but less intensively because the refugees 
are located primarily in the area in and near Palestine. 
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These countries comprise nearly 750,000 square kilometers and 
include vast desert areas. Some 12 million people inhabit these 
lands and about 7.5 million, or nearly 70 per cent, of the people 
are supposed to gain a livelihood by agriculture, omitting many 
others who minister to the essential needs of an agricultural com- 
munity or live by marketing its produce. Petroleum, found only 
near the eastern borders of Iraq and exported through hundreds of 
miles of pipelines to the Mediterranean coast, phosphates in Jordan, 
and potash in the Dead Sea are the principal known sources of 
mineral wealth. Of these, oil alone is presently significant; but the 
production and export of oil can give work to but a handful. As a 
source of energy and an export to gain hard currencies, oil is the 
outstanding economic link between the West and the Middle East. 

In the words of the Mission, ‘“The social and economic structure 
is generally characterized by a high degree of concentration in the 
ownership of land, widespread illiteracy, a striking gap between 
the standard of life for rich and poor and the small size of a middle 
income group which, in Western societies, usually furnishes pro- 
fessional and technical skill and initiative, enterprise and civic 
leadership. 

“Basically the area is, and for a long time to come will remain, 
agricultural. The first requirement for the area is to equip itself to 
feed its own peoples and to provide exports to other lands, by these 
means paying for imports of those manufactured goods necessary 
to modernize agriculture and raising the very low standard of life 
to which the mass of the people are now forced down by existing 
conditions.” 

While the Mission emphasized the necessity of agricultural de- 
velopment in the Middle East, it recognized the importance of 
industrial possibilities. On that subject it had this to say: “There 
are some small manufacturing industries; more are needed. A 
modernized agriculture would allow for industrial crops as well as 
foodstuffs . . . but to talk or plan now of the industrialization of 
any of the five countries in terms appropriate to the great industrial 
centres of the world would be to fly in the face of nature and com- 
mon sense. Technical investigation, greater skill and experience 
based on research, the development of better water supplies and 
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the creation of electric energy are among the most important re- 
quirements for future industry as well as for agriculture.” 


First Steps: The Importance of Water 


The Economic Survey Mission expressed a firm belief that a 
more efficient agriculture and the development of industry can be 
achieved, but it eschewed the notion that results can be produced 
quickly. Said the Mission: ‘“The important first step is to begin — 
to break with the habit of inertia. The principle must be to start 
with reality, with things as they are; then, with the help of modern 
science and technical skill, to help the peoples of the Middle East 
to help themselves in rebuilding what they have lost and forgotten 
for a time but can still regain.” 

There are great differences in the potential utility of the re- 
sources of the separate countries with water — scarce or abundant 
— the key to what can be done. Asa generalization with overtones 
of hope the Mission found that: ‘“The land and water of the Middle 
East, properly developed and used, can support greatly increased 
populations and at a higher standard of living than now prevails.” 
But this generalization has crucial qualifications when water sup- 
plies are related to the geographical and political boundaries within 
the whole Middle East. As the report points out: “This may come 
to pass if the rain-fed areas of Syria and the vast plains of Iraq 
forming the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris come into their 
own, and if Lebanon makes use of its beautiful and powerful Litani 
River. But Palestine — Israel and Arab Palestine — and Jordan 
cannot individually, or through combination of their physical re- 
sources, achieve or long maintain western material standards with- 
out economic ties in the adjacent geographic areas, or unless 
someone else makes up for the natural deficiencies inherent in those 
lands.” 

These specifications which relate water developments to living 
standards are then applied more precisely to Jordan and Palestine, 
the scene of the recent hostilities between Arabs and Jews. The 
following two paragraphs, quoted in full from the Mission’s report, 
identify the inextricable relationship between matters economic 
and political; cite the contrast in living standards and deficient re- 
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sources of soil and water as causes of conflict; and stress the need for 
peace if enough sustenance is to be produced from resources too 
meagre if political and economic isolation prevail: 


Because the present standard of living is very low, the natural resources 
available in Jordan, with Arab Palestine, can, if properly developed, help 
to raise the standard of living for its increasing population. But Israel, 
with its higher standard of living, faces a different situation: even if 
Israel did include the whole of Palestine, the land and water resources 
thus available, however ingeniously arranged and exploited, could not 
offer hope of supporting the present standard of living for the existing 
population, much less a greater one. Indeed, with the high capital costs 
of development entailed for Israel, in keeping with its higher standard 
of living, this additional land area carrying with it the necessity of 
development would more probably make Israel’s present economic 
plight more difficult. 

In the future, as in the past, land and water and what is done with 
them, and the interchange of goods and services among neighbours, will 
determine the life and living of the Middle East. 


The Necessity for a Modest Beginning 


What are the obstacles to be overcome in the forward drive for a 
better standard of living in the Middle Eastern countries? The 
Mission describes and discusses several. 

At the beginning of its task the Economic Survey Mission 
cherished a hope —a faint hope to be sure — that several large 
development projects, devised on the basis of the numerous sur- 
veys and reports already made by government missions, private 
engineers, and other experts, could be recommended for immediate 
exploitation by large capital outlays. The Mission’s hope was not 
realized. It felt compelled to say: “The region is not ready, the 
projects are not ready, the people and Governments are not ready, 
for large-scale development of the region’s basic river systems, 
or major undeveloped land areas. To press forward on such a course 
is to pursue folly and frustration and thereby delay sound economic 
growth.” 

Lack of available capital was one of the facts which led to this 
conclusion. Low productivity, low income, scant savings and mal- 
distribution of what wealth there is combine to delay or defeat 
public investment of local capital. 
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The Mission found that except in Israel, the wealth of these 
countries, from which governments derive little revenue, is con- 
centrated in the hands of relatively few individuals. Those who 
possess wealth apparently show little disposition to lend their 
money for long-range economic projects yielding a relatively small 
return. So long as interest can be obtained on private loans ranging 
as high as 30 per cent, the lower rate of return to be anticipated 
from public development investments will not be attractive. An- 
other deterrent to resident private investors is their apparent un- 
willingness to regard their governments as stable and prudent cus- 
todians of public enterprise. 

Taxation yields also are low, but no great increase in revenue 
from indirect taxation can be obtained without pressing unbearably 
upon the great mass of the poorer sections of the population. In- 
deed, any considerable increase in revenue in these countries re- 
quires reform in taxation which will shift a larger share of the 
obligation upon the wealthier groups. Such reforms, however, will 
not come soon, though it is encouraging to note that Egypt has 
just passed legislation to impose a tax on incomes. 

Nor is there much prospect of substantial foreign credits on a 
business basis, public or private. The governments of each of the 
countries studied by the Mission suggested many useful economic 
projects, believed by the governments concerned to offer oppor- 
tunity for foreign investment. Cement mills, phosphate produc- 
tion, vegetable oil refineries, soap and leather factories, are typical. 
Some of these industrial ventures would improve the foreign ex- 
change position of the countries concerned — a factor prerequisite 
to obtaining foreign credits; but the prospective contribution of 
such small ventures as may prove attractive to foreign investors is 
small indeed in relation to the basic development requirements of 
the area. 

This is well illustrated in the case of Israel, where a certain de- 
gree of industrial development has helped somewhat to reduce 
exchange requirements. But the studies of the experts attached to 
the Mission revealed little possibility of further extensive industrial 
development that would pay for itself by major import savings or 
improvements in exchange earnings. Moreover, commercial as 
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distinct from sentimental investment in Israel is further discouraged 
by the existing high cost of labor in Israel in terms of dollars and 
sterling. 

But the Mission found that lack of capital is not the only, nor is 
it the most immediate, difficulty standing in the way of economic 
growth in the Middle East. Were unlimited funds available, no 
beginning could at present be made upon some of the most promis- 
ing development schemes for various reasons. 

The Mission’s report explains: “Rivers show little regard for 
man-made boundaries. Thus the development of water resources 
frequently involves prior international agreement. The widely 
publicized plan for the development of the Jordan River system is, 
for the Middle East, a tragic illustration of the inseparability of 
political and engineering planning of a major water resource. The 
waters of the Jordan run partly through territory occupied by 
Israel and partly through the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. The 
Yarmuk River, the Jordan’s most important tributary, is partly 
in Jordan territory and partly in Syria. 

Whatever promise the full development of the Jordan River system 
may hold for better living and economic productivity in the Middle 
East, this must await a mutual desire to create and share benefits from a 
better use of waters now denied to all parties. Engineering, technical and 
financial assistance in this problem must assume peace and co-operation 
before men and money can be applied to the development of the Jordan 
River system as a whole. | 

In the case of those river development projects upon which prior 
international agreement is unnecessary, few of them have reached a 
stage at which construction could begin. 

In addition, the Mission emphasized the need for more basic re- 
search before sound development can be fostered with assurance. 
For example, research to discover what types of profit-making 
crops can best be grown upon the soil under the new conditions to 
be created by a particular development, and what kinds of forest 
trees, fruit trees, industrial crops and foodstuffs are best suited in 
particular areas. And with knowledge thus gained there remains 
the task of interesting and training farmers to apply the lessons of 
research and experiment. 

In remedying these deficiencies the responsible governments 
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will need to be assisted by the best advice procurable. If, as in 
Middle Eastern countries, there are yet but few sufficiently skilled 
men among the inhabitants of those countries competent to give 
this advice, skilled technical help must be hired. 

The Mission recognized that the latent skill of Middle Eastern 
peoples could be realized, in time, by sending picked men and 
women to universities and technical colleges in more advanced 
countries. The cost in money would be small, but the time lag 
greater than the urgency of the problem allows. The unemployed 
of the Arab States in the Middle East, whether born therein or 
immigrants, unemployed because there is no land for them to 
cultivate, cannot wait for years before a serious attempt is made to 
solve their problems. The young people of the Middle East must 
indeed be given the opportunity to become skilled technicians of 
all kinds, both by education abroad and by the expansion of op- 
portunity at home. But in the meantime a way must be found to 
start at once developments in the Middle East which will offer 
work to all who have none and, by that natural means, lay the 
foundation of stability and peace. 

The United Nations Economic Survey Mission was fully aware 
of the many obstacles to the economic development of the region. 
Its proposals, therefore, were necessarily less dramatic and ambi- 
tious than some might have expected. The modest beginnings pro- 
posed by the Mission emphasized method as much as substance. 
It said: ““The way these beginnings are made, the methods used 
and the procedures by which outside assistance and internal execu- 
tion are assured, will have important effects upon the later course 
of large development. 

“. . . The proposals —a series of ‘pilot demonstration’ proj- 
ects — may not seem ambitious; in the judgment of the Mission 
they fit the realities of the present situation.” 


“Pilot Projects” to Show the Way 


From the projects included in the plans of the individual coun- 
tries considered by the experts of the Mission, four were selected 
as “‘pilot demonstration” projects. The Mission suggested one in 
Syria, a project to reclaim the large swamps on the Orontes River 
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in the Ghab Valley; a dam and all that goes with it in Jordan on 
the Wadi Zerka which flows out of the high desert plateaus of 
Jordan into the Jordan River from the East; and another is pro- 
posed for the Wadi Qilt which flows into the Jordan River from 
Arab-Palestine in the West. The Mission also suggested a complete 
engineering and geological survey of the beautiful and powerful 
Litani River in Lebanon to discover how that river should be de- 
veloped as a whole, like the Tennessee River, for the benefit of the 
farms, villages, and cities of Lebanon. 

These ‘‘pilot projects” will increase water supplies for irrigation 
of more land, for more people. These demonstrations are small in 
many ways, but they are large enough to challenge the compe- 
tence of the local governments. They are complex enough to give 
local technical people and administrators and workmen an oppor- 
tunity to learn the skill and art of getting a better standard of liv- 
ing by applying more modern methods to the organization of 
meager physical resources of water and land. These projects can 
provide employment for refugees, if the Arab governments are 
agreeable to these proposals. The Economic Survey Mission has 
chosen these by appraising their characteristics in the light of the 
following criteria: 

1. They are high on the list of projects which the government of 

the country concerned would like to undertake; 

2. They are of a size and cost which is either limited by the very 
nature of the project itself or which can be limited without do- 
ing violence to possible future expansion of the project; 

3. They are capable of completion within a few years and will 
exemplify in a practical manner, and in a relatively short time, 
the steps required to turn ideas into action; 

4. They are varied in their nature and require in handling some 


interesting differences in technique; 
5. They will demonstrate technical team-work on a small but im- 


portant scale; 

6. They will give the governments of the countries concerned 
experience in planning and execution; 

7. They will employ labor and lead to the permanent employment 
of other labor when completed, through the settlement in 
newly opened areas of families engaging in agricultural pur- 
suits; 

8. They can be included among, or become the logical extensions 
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of, the short-term programs of relief works recommended by 
the Economic Survey Mission in its interim report; 

9. They can lay the basis for more important and larger develop- 
ment schemes. 


The Economic Survey Mission also considers that these selected 
pilot projects, in addition to contributing towards the develop- 
ment of the countries in which they are located, would be specially 
educative in nature and give experience in overall planning to the 
governments, officials, and technicians of Middle Eastern countries. 

With the cooperation of the governments concerned, these pilot 
projects can serve to instruct not only Middle Eastern governments 
and their officials engaged on the work, but others whom the gov- 
ernments might select to observe and learn, and so build up a 
skilled cadre of technicians among their own peoples. These proj- 
ects could command the interest of local people, once the work was 
started. The meaning of “potential resources” would be dem- 
onstrated by the work of their own hands. The experience and 
pride which come from successful execution of work could stimu- 
late enthusiasm for next steps, other projects. 

Pilot projects, skillfully spot-lighted by the national govern- 
ment, could be the beginning of the dynamic process which brings 
hundreds and finally thousands of small reforms and changes of 
benefit to peoples and their governments. The cumulative educa- 
tional effect of the many small facets in a single unified develop- 
ment project would influence social, economic, and administrative 
practices in neighboring lands. Local educators and teachers, ob- 
serving and studying the demonstration, could relate the occupa- 
tional requirements of the work to the educational programs of 
their schools. They could play a part in exploiting the training pos- 
sibilities inherent in the construction of the dams, the reclamation 
and development of new land. 

These projects, to be most useful, must command major leader- 
ship and participation by the national governments of the coun- 
tries carrying them on. Unity in planning and executing the de- 
velopment project itself will require some instrument for uniting 
administrative and technical resources within the government. 
These observations suggested to the Mission that the first es- 
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sential for carrying into practice the idea of “pilot projects,” once 
the governments concerned accepted the suggestion in principle, 
would be for each Middle Eastern government in whose country a 
project was to be undertaken to set up its own national “‘develop- 
ment board.” This board, appointed by and serving the govern- 
ment which sets it up, would have a permanent character, rela- 
tively independent of political changes, though naturally accepting 
and obeying the instructions of the government of the day. Through 
this organization that essential continuity of purpose, without 
which the enterprise can hardly succeed, should be largely ensured. 

The financial aid needed for this approach is relatively small; 
enough to prime the pump and to set going normal operations of 
gainful effort, preceded by careful planning in small but significant 
areas where water, land, and people can be joined in a productive 
demonstration of self-help with friendly technical assistance at their 
elbow. These small beginnings can start the process of building up 
the natural resources of the countries. Men and governments 
learn by doing, by experience. These projects will provide that 
practical experience for the bigger tasks necessary for larger river 
schemes which will demand the highest modern skill in planning 
and execution, if waste and loss are to be avoided through piece- 
meal development. 


An “Approach” Rather Than a “Plan” 


The Mission did not propose a “plan” for the Middle East; it 
suggested an “approach to economic development.” This ap- 
proach, in the judgment of the Mission, should include the fol- 


lowing elements: 


Recognition by the Governments of Middle Eastern countries, by 
the United Nations and by the Member Governments which 
desire to proffer friendly assistance to the Middle East: 

a. That peace and stability cannot be achieved in the Middle 
East until the masses of its peoples are able to enjoy a higher 
standard of living than at present; 

4. That the path to a higher standard of living for the popula- 
tion of the Middle East is a long one; 

c. That, through the efforts of Middle Eastern peoples and Gov- 
ernments themselves, a higher standard of living can only be 
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achieved through the development of the natural resources of 
Middle Eastern countries which, to begin with, should be re- 
flected in an improved and modernized agriculture, without 
which substantial industrial opportunity is denied them; 

d. That the obstacles to economic development leave few op- 
portunities, if any, for the immediate prosecution of large-scale 
schemes or the fruitful application of large long-term credits for 
productive, self-liquidating developments; 

e. That the proposed public works programme to provide 
temporary employment for Palestine refugees, as recommended 
in the Economic Survey Mission’s Interim Report (adopted and 
approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations, by 
resolution 302 (IV) dated 8 December 1949), by mobilizing a great 
body of man power, now idle, will improve the productivity of 
the countries where the refugees now reside and can be the start 
of larger developments; 

jf. That several of the Governments of the countries most di- 
rectly affected by the recent hostilities between Arabs and Israelis 
need an opportunity to learn, by doing, the art and skill of 
planning, organizing and carrying out a development project, 
conceived on a small enough scale to be within the competence of 
those Governments, important enough to affect the country’s 
economy favorably, and comprising a sufficient variety of prob- 
lems and technical requirements to afford overall training in a 
broad field, while being simple enough to assure success; 

g. That the process by which the greater resources of the inter- 
national community and the individual aid of friendly Govern- 
ments are made available to the Middle Eastern countries must 
respect the sovereignty while strengthening the competence and 
independence of the country receiving assistance. 


The Fundamentals of Economic Growth 


Behind the conclusions, proposals, and suggestions of the Mis- 
sion lay a point of view that took shape as a concensus among the 
Heads of the Mission, the Chief and three Deputy Chiefs, each 
nominated and made available to the United Nations by the gov- 
ernments of their native lands— Turkey, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The Reports of the Mission were 
unanimous, unmarked by sharp disagreement even in the process 
of study, negotiation, drafting or discussion. One explanation for 
this fact is perhaps found in the underlying general views about the 
processes and dynamics of economic growth which affect living 
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standards. These views were expressed by the Mission in the In- 
troduction to the Final Report. Excerpts are included here as an 
epilogue to this summary of the Mission’s findings and proposals: | 


Hunger is a basic disease in many parts of the world. The hand-to- 
mouth existence of millions is a challenge to the technical and scientific 
knowledge of, and to the wealth possessed by, those peoples whose 
standard of living is a measure of the goal to which the people of the 
under-developed areas may aspire. 

The contrast between poverty and plenty within a single country, like 
the contrast between the so-called rich and poor regions of the world, 
is a source of envy, a stimulant to unrest, a basis for fear and an incite- 
ment to wars — both cold and hot. 

How simple, therefore, to suppose that could the poorer people and 
the poorer regions but acquire from those more blessed materially a pro 
rata share of the world’s goods, poverty would be eradicated and a great 
cause of strife would disappear. 

But higher living standards cannot be bestowed by one upon another 
like a gift. An improved economy does not come in a neat package sold 
or given away in the market place. A higher standard of living must 
grow out of the application of human skill and ingenuity to the physical 
resources of a country or a region. 

The highly developed nations of the world did not make their way 
by wishing. By work and risk they forced the earth, the soil, the forests 
and the rivers to yield them riches. They pooled their energy and 
resources by taxation and mutual enterprise to discover new ways of 
doing things. They worked, they invented, they educated and trained 
their children, and they invested in their national and in their private 
enterprises. This they must continue so to do, if they are to maintain 
the standard of living they have achieved. 

There is no substitute for the application of work and local enterprise 
to each country’s own resources. Help to those who have the will to help 
themselves should be the primary policy guiding and restraining the 
desire of the more developed areas of the world to help the less developed 
lands. 

Each country of the Middle East will, sooner or later, learn that the 
resources of its neighbours have an important and frequently determin- 
ing influence upon the economic growth of each individual country. i 
And, where physical resources, especially water, are not abundant to 
start with, the interdependence of the countries of a geographic region 
is an elementary fact which cannot be evaded indefinitely. | 

Economic growth among inter-dependent countries requires peace i 
among neighbours. Thereby only can the full complement of nature’s 
gifts to man be organized to produce a creative system of life and living. i 








ECONOMIC COOPERATION IN ASIA 
By C. Hart ScHaar 


MONG THE CROWDED and precedent-shattering economic devel- 
A opments of the first five post-war years, one of the most 
deeply momentous has been the mushrooming of efforts at eco- 
nomic cooperation in Asia and the Far East.! Only five years ago 
the prospect of Asian and Western nations, meeting together in 
Asia to discuss Asian problems, was “an all but inconceivable 
idea.”? Today such meetings have become commonplace, their 
agenda packed with topics covering the whole baffling spectrum 
of economic problems — and in Asia the problems are a little more 
baffling than anywhere else. 

In one way or another all such meetings reflect the sentiment 
of the United Nations Working Group for Asia and the Far East 
which three years ago recorded its belief ‘‘that increased coopera- 
tion among the countries of Asia and the Far East in handling their 
common problems of reconstruction and development would bene- 
fit them and the rest of the world . . .” * Nor do such meetings, 
if one may judge by the subjects discussed and the studies and 
projects launched, shrink from the view of the United Nations 
Working Group “‘that what is needed is a whole battery of meas- 
ures, both internal and international, all to be trained simultane- 
ously on the various problems of the region.” 

The present essay attempts: (1) an analysis of five key problems; 
(2) a description of present forms of economic cooperation; (3) a 


Note: The writer is Deputy Executive Secretary of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. The views expressed are his own, and do not neces- 
sarily reflect official United Nations policy. 

1 The terms “‘Asia,” ‘the Far East,” and “‘Asia and the Far East” are used inter- 
changeably in this essay, to embrace the countries presently members or associate mem- 
bers of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, i.e. Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Hong Kong, India, Laos, Malaya and British Borneo, 
Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, the Republic of Korea, Thailand, the United States 
of Indonesia, and Vietnam. These countries possess a total population of some 1,150 
million persons, half the human race. Japan, except where specifically referred to, is not 
included. 

2 See The Economist, 14 January 1950, p. 57. 

3 United Nations Doc. E/307/Rev.1, 4 March 1947, p. 39. 

‘ Ibid., p. 38. 
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discussion of some of the underlying difficulties of cooperation; 
(4) a hopeful résumé of factors promoting economic cooperation; 
and (5) a tentative appraisal of progress to date. 

The term “economic cooperation” is limited, in this paper, to 
activities of governments through international bodies, principally 
organs of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, and 
to only such activities as are predominantly of an economic charac- 
ter, and are chiefly focused upon the region; and to bilateral agree- 
ments where both parties are governments within the region. The 
term excludes— without diminishing the importance of — the 
global activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agen- 
cies; global and regional activities of United Nations agencies not 
chiefly economic in character, including the World Health Organi- 
zation and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization; the activities of non-governmental agencies such as 
the International Chamber of Commerce and the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers; and bilateral arrangements 
where one country is outside the region, for example the recent 
loan of $100,000,000 from the U.S. Export-Import Bank to the 
United States of Indonesia. 


Five Key Prosiems 


The economic problems confronting Asia and the Far East are 
numberless. Examples, drawn almost at random, include the ten 
per cent population increase and four per cent decrease in food pro- 
duction in the post-war period as compared with pre-war,’ the 
acute textile shortage,® the formidable transport shortage.’ As an- 
other example, Asia’s capacity to export has been reduced by war 
dislocation and post-war political disturbances on the one hand, 
and on the other by the development in the United States of syn- 
thetic substitutes, e.g. rayon and synthetic rubber, thus contribut- 
ing to the virulent problem of dollar shortage.® 

5 See E/CN.11/191, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East — 1948, 15 June 1949, 
p. xv of ‘‘Preface.” 

8 Ibid., same page. 

7 [bid., pp. 95-107. 


8 See United Nations Doc. E/1601, Major Economic Changes in 1949, 8 February 
1950, pp. 44-45. 
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Viewed in a somewhat different light, however, it may be that 
for under-developed Asia the most important problems of all are 
problems of method, i.e. techniques of approaching problems. 
Looked at in this way, the following are five key problems con- 
fronting all of Asia and the Far East. 


(1) Planning 

Of deep significance for Asia, although it applies also to under- 
developed areas in other parts of the world, is the statement of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development that the 
“most striking lesson” of its “experience to date is the dearth of 
soundly conceived development projects . . .” * Although most 
economic development projects of the region will not involve 
loans from the International Bank, its statement is nevertheless 
immensely pertinent. Every project requires painstaking advance 
scrutiny as to the most advantageous sources of equipment, con- 
tinuing sources of raw materials, availability of necessary techni- 
cians, soundness of proposed locations, and volume and nature of 
demand for the product. Priorities as between projects must be set 
and adhered to, almost always involving hard choices, yet necessary 
lest the commencement of too many projects result in satisfactory 
progress in none. 

Too often it is found that what have been described as “‘plans”’ 
or even “advanced plans,” and perhaps widely publicized as such, 
are little more than aspirations. Now and then, too, one encounters 
the view that “planning” must be avoided because it is incom- 
patible with freedom and democracy; and then discovers that 
those making the statement are contemplating a series of separate 
projects many of which overlap because they would draw upon the 
same resources or satisfy the same markets, and between which 
“‘planning”’ choices therefore can be avoided only with peril. 

Despite the foregoing, most observers and participants would 
doubtless agree that the increase of serious planning is one of 
the most significant post-war phenomena in the region — even 
though only in its beginning, with vast areas of potential economic 


* United Nations, Methods of Financing Economic Development in Under-Developed 
Countries, United Nations Publications Sales No.: 1949. II.B.4, p. 91. 
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development in all countries of the region still awaiting its 
introduction. 


(2) Mobilization of Domestic Resources 


Attention is constantly drawn to the poverty of Asia, but it is 
important not to lose sight of the fact that there is also much 
capital in Asia not now drawn upon for economic development 
within the region. This includes capital invested outside the region, 
funds tied up within the region in precious metals and gems, and 
funds expended unproductively on certain types of consumers’ 
goods and in such activities as gambling. It is believed that the 
governments of the region can grapple with this problem by, ner 
alia, improving the range and character of governmental and non- 
governmental financial institutions, such as banks, loan associations, 
cooperative societies, insurance companies, and stock markets; by 
appropriate tax legislation; and by selling and promoting the selling 
of securities, appropriately guaranteed, and where suitable, linked 
to specific development projects, and where suitable also as chan- 
nels for the expression of patriotism. 

The vast reservoir of manpower in Asia also constitutes a tre- 
mendous resource at present insufficiently utilized. The problems 
here are in part the far-reaching need for technical training, in part 
the need for channeling labour, skilled and unskilled, into useful 
and productive employment. 

The magnitude of this basic problem of utilizing domestic re- 
sources can be seen in the report of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) Industrial Devel- 
opment Working Party. This group, after two months of con- 
tinuous and intensive study, and drawing upon the findings of 
fifteen experts from ECAFE member governments, the Inter- 
national Bank, and the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe, and members of the ECAFE Secretariat, reached the 
conclusion that almost half, i.e. approximately 6.5 billion in U.S. 
dollar equivalents, of the economic and reconstruction needs of 
Asia and the Far East for a five-year period could and should be 
raised by mobilizing domestic resources." 

10 United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/131, Annex G, 8 November 1948, p. 14. 
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(3) Need for Import of Capital Goods 


In addition to sound planning and the mobilization of domestic 
resources, it cannot be surprising that most observers believe that 
the economic development of Asia will also require cooperative 
assistance from outside the region in the form of capital imports." 
Such assistance might take the form of additional loans from the 
International Bank, loans from Governments and private investors, 
grants-in-aid from Governments, or a combination of these. 

What is perhaps more startling is that the needed assistance is 
a good deal less than might at first be supposed. Many persons are 
likely to reason that, as the population of Asia and the Far East is 
so much larger than that of the countries now being assisted under 
the Marshall Plan, and their standard of living so very much lower, 
any outside assistance, to be effective, would have to be many times 
larger than the total funds contemplated for expenditure by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration.” What may easily be lost 
sight of is that the capacity of Asia and the Far East to absorb 
capital goods imports is, just because the region is under-developed, 
vastly less than in Europe. The experience of UNRRA in China 
furnished compelling evidence on this point. 

The ECAFE Industrial Development Working Party, taking 
absorptive capacity into account, estimated total requirements for 
five years of economic reconstruction and development at approxi- 
mately $13.5 billion. Of this, $6.5 billion was to come from do- 
mestic resources, leaving a balance of some $7 billion to be covered 
by imports from outside the region. Allowing an extra amount for 
agricultural requisites,“ many of which are already included in the 
Industrial Development Working Party estimates, one arrives at a 
rough total of something like $8 billion. 

The region as a whole has at present an adverse balance of trade. 
However, a few couniries of the region have favourable balances. 

Ps Ioid and see also United Nations Doc. E/1601, Major Economic Changes in 1949, 
p. 47. 


22 Some of the Marshall Plan funds, of course, are being spent in the Far East, but 
their amount is not of significance in connection with the reasoning in this paragraph. 


48 United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/131, Annex G, p. 14. 
™ United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/135/Add. 1, Report of the FAO/ECAFE Joins 
Working Party on Agricultural Requisites, 13 November 1948. 
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And all countries are spending hard currency, some of which is 
used for capital imports, and more of which could be used for 
capital imports once the volume of these reached a level where 
resultant productive output would begin to reduce the need for 
imports of such consumer goods as food and textiles. Thus, over a 
five-year period, it is probably safe to estimate that the region 
could itself finance something like $3 billion in capital imports — 
provided the total volume of capital imports was relatively high. 
This $3 billion may be subtracted from the $8 billion required, 
leaving a total of something like $5 billion. 

This figure — $5 billion — represents, although roughly com- 
puted, the probable upper limit of what could be absorbed from 
outside the region in meeting the economic development needs of 
all countries for five years. This is a third, or less than a third, of 
Marshall Plan estimates for a four year period. Many close ob- 
servers believe that $5 billion is in fact a great deal more than could 
be absorbed." 


(4) Methods of Record and Measurement, i.e. Statistics 


A frequent bon mot is that statistics are so meagre in Asia and the 
Far East that one cannot prove objectively that the region is in 
fact under-developed. In reality the situation is not quite as bad 
as this and many countries, notably India, prepare dependable 
statistics in many economic fields. But the general paucity of useful 
statistics throughout the region is nevertheless one of the most | 
serious obstacles to economic development, thwarting analysis of 
economic problems, impeding the preparation of sound plans and 
their appraisal, and all too frequently injecting too much mere 
speculation in diagnoses which should be reasonably definitive. 


(S\ Technical Assistance 


Intimately bound up with all other problems of economic de- 
velopment for Asia and the Far East is the great need for technical 


18 See Harlan Cleveland, ‘‘Problems of Economic Development in the Far East,” 
in Next Step in Asia, Harvard University Press, 1949, pp. 35-47. Mr. Cleveland excludes 
China from his estimates and arrives at a total figure of $2 billion. One of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s conclusions is that ‘‘much more effort and much less outside moncy are needed 
for economic development [in Asia] than is generally assumed.” 
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assistance. The many recent statements on technical assistance ' 
make it unnecessary to devote much space here to this vast 
subject. 

Briefly described, technical assistance “‘is simply advice, training 
and demonstration. It involves the pooling of the particular ‘know- 
how’ developed in individual countries and the application of that 
‘know-how’ to the problems of under-developed countries.” 17 

Although technical assistance by its very nature must flow chiefly 
from the developed to the under-developed countries, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind, in connection with regional economic coopera- 
tion, that sometimes technical assistance may be sent from one 
under-developed country to another, as sometimes, in fact, ‘one 
of the less developed countries may have acquired more practical 
skill in dealing with analogous problems than a highly industrial- 
ized one.’’!* It is also important to bear in mind that many prob- 
lems “‘are regional in character, transcending national lines . . . ,”1® 
and may therefore require regional action in applying for and 
utilizing such technical assistance as may be granted. 


Forms oF Economic CooPERATION 


Virtually all regional activity of the international agencies — 
ECAFE, the International Bank, the Fund, FAO, ILO — bears, 
directly or indirectly, upon the problem of planning. Indeed, in 
their conferences and in the studies of their Secretariats, this is the 
heart and marrow of their work — to arrange for the exchange of 
views, to assemble information, to prepare analyses, the central 
objective of which is to facilitate planning for the economic devel- 


opment of the region. 


18 See, inter alia, United Nations, Technical Assistance for Economic Development: 
Plan for an expanded co-operative programme through the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, [United Nations Doc. E/1327/Add. 1.] (Lake Success, New York, 
May 1949); and ‘Technical Assistance for Economic Development: Programme of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies,” International Conciliation, January 
1950. 

‘Technical Assistance for Economic Development,” International Conciliation, 
p. 5. 

18 Tbid., p. 14. 
19 United Nations, Technical Assistance for Economic Development, p. 12. 
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The United Nations Economic Commission 
Jor Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 


Following a favoring resolution in the General Assembly in 
December 1946,?° the Economic and Social Council in March 1947 
established ECAFE with the following terms of reference: 


1. The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, acting within 
the framework of the policies of the United Nations and subject to the 
general supervision of the Council, shall, provided that the Commission 
takes no action in respect to any country without the agreement of the 
Government of that country: 

(a) Initiate and participate in measures for facilitating concerted 
action for the economic reconstruction of Asia and the Far East, for 
raising the level of economic activity in Asia and the Far East and for 
maintaining and strengthening the economic relations of these areas both 
among themselves and with other countries of the world; 

(b) Make or sponsor . . . investigations and studies of economic and 
technological problems . . . within . . . Asia and the Far East . . . ; 

(c) Undertake or sponsor the collection, evaluation and dissemination 
of . . . economic, technological and statistical information . . .7! 


The Economic and Social Council later added: 


The Commission may consult with the representatives of the respec- 
tive control authorities in Japan and in Korea and may be consulted by 
them for the purpose of mutual information and advice on matters con- 
cerning the economies of Japan and Korea respectively in relation to 
the rest of the economy of Asia and the Far East.” 


Five sessions of the Commission have thus far been held: in 
Shanghai in June 1947; in Baguio, the Philippines, in November 
1947; in Ootacamund, India, in June 1948; in Lapstone, Australia, 
in November-December 1948; and in Singapore in October 1949. 


20 See Resolutions Adopted by the General Assembly during the Second Part of its First 
Session from 23 October to 15 December 1946. (United Nations Doc. A/64/Add. 1, 31 
January 1947), p. 73. 

%1 Economic and Social Council Resolution 37(IV), 28 March 1947, Resolutions 
Adopted by the Economic and Social Council during its Fourth Session from 28 February 
to 29 March 1947 (United Nations Doc. E/437, 22 May 1947), p. 13; the Republic of 
Korea subsequently became an associate member of ECAFE, appropriate amendments 
having been made in the terms of reference (United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/29/Rev. 
2, 27 August 1949). 

# Economic and Social Council Resolution 69(V), 5 August 1947. Resolutions Adopted 
by the Economic and Social Council during its Fifth Session from 19 July to 16 August 1947 
(United Nations Doc. E/573, 2 September 1947), p. 8. 
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ECAFE members and associate members at present include the 
Asian countries already listed,?* plus Australia, France, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the 
U.S.A. The Commission is served by a Secretariat working in 
Bangkok. Consisting at present of some seventy international civil 
servants, the ECAFE Secretariat is the largest United Nations 
office in Asia. 

By the end of its Fifth Session, ECAFE had adopted approxi- 
mately a hundred resolutions. Most of these requested the Secre- 
tariat to carry out research on particular problems; a good many 
were procedural; some recommended concerted action on the part 
of the member countries. 

In the latter category were resolutions recommending to Gov- 
ernments that they 


consider . ... arranging through ECAFE for the periodical ex- 
change of visits, on a basis of complete reciprocity, between themselves 
and with member countries outside the area by officials engaged in vari- 
ous aspects of economic reconstruction and development; “ 
exchange views on their plans for industrial development and. . . 
coordinate their efforts so that the maximum and most efficient use may 
be made of the resources available; 75 
apprise one another, either directly or through the ECAFE Secre- 
tariat, of . .. import needs and export possibilities... and... 
consider the possibility of entering into special trade arrangements; ** 
consider the possibility of entering into working arrangements with 
Japan for the supply of capital goods, materials and consumer goods 
needed by them, in exchange for raw materials and other goods; *? 
explore . . . the possibility of establishing joint publicity and 
tourist agencies in those countries from which it is desired to attract 
travellers; 28 
exchange trade delegations; ?° 
3 See Footnote | on page 218. Associate members are Ceylon, Cambodia, Hong Kong, 
Laos, Malaya and British Borneo, the Republic of Indonesia and the rest of a ieaeke 
the Republic of Korea, and the State of Vietnam; these countries are not members of 
the United Nations and, while otherwise participating fully in ECAFE meetings, are 
not eligible to vote. 
* United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/60, 8 December 1947. 
25 United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/62, 8 December 1947. 
%6 United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/104, 10 June 1948. 
37 United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/113, 11 June 1948. 
% United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/218, 27 October 1949. 
%® United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/221, 28 October 1949. 
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and recommending 
that a Committee on Industry and Trade . . . be established to 
. . « frame recommendations and promote in collaboration with the ap- 
propriate inter-governmental organizations such action as may be desira- 
ble and practicable towards the removal of difficulties reported by the 
member countries in planning and executing specific projects in the field 
of industry and trade; *° 
that an expert Sub-Committee be set up, consisting of members 
nominated by governments . . . to assemble full information about 
deposits of iron and other ores, invite reports on the progress of iron and 
steel projects, receive from the governments reports on causes of delay in 
execution of projects and make recommendations with a view to remov- . 
ing the causes... # | 
that an Ad Hoc Committee of Experts on Inland Transport . . . 
review the results of studies by the Secretariat, by expert working parties, 
or by meetings of specialists and . . . recommend further measures of 
intra-regional cooperation . . .™ 
that bilateral and multilateral agreements to waive passport re- 
quirements be encouraged; * 


Resolutions such as these, recommending concerted govern- 
ment actions, are one thing; actual action on the part of Govern- 
ments may be quite another. It is perhaps too early for analysis of 
the extent to which Governments are implementing resolutions 
adopted by their delegates in ECAFE. However, a Committee on 
Industry and Trade and a Sub-Committee on Iron and Steel have 
been established, views on industrial development are being ex- 
changed, many trade delegations have been sent out, a number of 
trade agreements have been worked out between member govern- 
ments and with Japan, and a great many visits by Government and 
U.N. officials seeking to promote economic development have been 
arranged — all consistent with, and often the direct result of, 
ECAFE resolutions. 

Moreover, a resolution * of the 1949 fall session of ECAFE re- 
quested the Secretariat to make a full report at the next session of 


3 United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/AC.11/8, 5 April 1949. 
81 United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/AC.11/4, 5 April 1949. 
% United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/229, 29 October 1949. i 
33 United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/218, 27 October 1949. | 
* United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/234, 29 October 1949. 
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the Commission describing the implementation which is actually 
taking place, and outlining reasons why full implementation may 
not have been possible.** Direct enquiries into the implementation 
by Governments of resolutions are, it may be noted, a matter of 
considerable delicacy, since some countries feel that they involve 
an infringement of their national sovereignty —a touchiness by 
no means confined to Asia. However, without such enquiries it 
will be difficult to judge the effectiveness of much of the work of 
the United Nations in the economic and social field. 

By the end of the Commission’s Fifth Session, the Secretariat 
had prepared fifty reports and studies, many of them partial or 
progress statements, some of them of a periodic character, a few os- 
tensibly final but usually requiring further enquiries in related 
fields and Government action, in order to bear significant fruit.** 


35 See also General Assembly Resolution 119(II), 31 October 1947; and ECOSOC 
Resolution 255(IX), 14 July 1949. Respectively, Official Records of the Second Session 
of the General Assembly: Resolutions (United Nations Doc. A/519, 8 January 1948), 
p. 24 and Economic and Social Council, Official Records: Fourth Year, Ninth Session: 
Resolutions (United Nations Doc. E/1553, 15 August 1949), p. 63. 

36 A partial list of studies prepared to date by the ECAFE Secretariat includes: 
Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East (an annual publication; first issue covering 
post-war years, particularly 1947, was published by ECAFE in Shanghai, 1949; second 
issue, covering 1948, is E/CN.11/191, June 1949); Report and Recommendations for 
Industrial Development by the Industrial Development Working Party, with Annexes on 
Fuel and Power, Transport and Transport Equipment, Fertilizers and Agricultural 
Requisites, Basic Materials including Metals and Ores, Textiles, Heavy Engineering 
Industries, and Financial Requirements for Reconstruction and Development (E/ 
CN.11/131, 31 October 1948, and Annexes A to G); Report on Financial Arrangements 
to Facilitate Trade, with Annexes on estimated imports and exports for 1949, 1950 
and 1951 and on financial and commercial arrangements in the ECAFE region (E/ 
CN.11/128/Add. 1, 8 October 1948, with Annexes); Report of the FAO/ECAFE 
Joint Working Party on Agricultural Requisites (E/CN.11/135/Add. 1, 13 November 
1948); Technical and Vocational Training Facilities in ECAFE Countries (E/CN.11/136, 
Annex B, 18 October 1948, also issued as Training Problems in the Far East, by Mar- 
guerite Thibert, ILO, 1948); Survey of the Statistical Organization in the Countries of 
Asia and the Far East (E/CN.11/81, Annex A, 1 August 1948); Report on Availability of 
Statistical Data in the ECAFE Region (E/CN.11/203, 7 September 1949, with Annexes); 
Economic Development in Asia and the Far East — The Present Outlook (E/CN.11/208, 
30 August 1949); Preliminary Report on the Iron and Steel Industry in Asia and the Far 
East (E/CN.11/I&S/2, 1 August 1949); Report and Recommendations of the Working 
Group on Travel Facilities (ECAFE, TRA/WG/1, 29 July 1949); Introductory Memo- 
randum-Current Situation, Development Plans and Requirements for Inland Transport in 
Asia and the Far East (E/CN.11/TRANS.1, Annex A, 22 August 1949); 4 Study of 
the Flood Problems of the Major Rivers in Asia and the Far East (ECAFE, Flood Control 
Journal No. 1, September 1949); Trade and Exchange Controls in the ECAFE Region 
(ECAFE, Trade and Finance Paper No. 1, September 1949); and Trade and Financial 
Arrangements in the ECAFE Region (ECAFE, Trade and Finance Paper No. 2, January 
1950). 
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Projects and studies presently engage ECAFE and its Secretariat 
in the fields of Industrial Development, Transport, Trade and 
Trade Promotion, Finance, and Flood Control.*7 ECAFE studies 


57 The principal projects and studies engaging the ECAFE Secretariat as of 1 January 
1950, pursuant to Commission resolutions, and grouped in relation to the responsible 
units of the Secretariat, are listed in the Report by the Secretary-General on the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East: Action Arising Out of Resolutions of the Fifth 
Session, (United Nations Doc. E/1578, 12 January 1950, Annex III), pp. 32-34. The 
list, somewhat condensed, is as follows: 

Industrial Development — Studies on: industrial development plans; the iron and 
steel industry, including a survey of laboratory facilities (in cooperation with UNESCO) 
and preparation of a draft agreement for the exchange of laboratory facilities; status of 
surveys on coal and iron ore deposits; possibilities of increasing production of coal and 
iron ore; production and utilization of chemical fertilizers (in cooperation with FAO); 
and International Bank loan requirements in respect of a few categories of projects of 
an important character common to most of the countries of the region. 

Trade Promotion — Clearing house, information and trade enquiry services, includ- 
ing preparation of Far Eastern Trade Directory; assistance to national commercial 
services; publication of Trade Promotion Facilities handbook; obtaining and cir- 
culating information on trade regulations; monthly calendar of conferences, commercial 
fares, and trade exhibitions; study on production and distribution of educational, 
scientific and cultural materials (in cooperation with UNESCO); promotion of tourist 
travel; matching of import and export availabilities; compilation of commercial treaties 
and trade agreements. 

Transport — Studies on: the possibility of establishing an Asian Railway Association; 
possibility of some measures of standardisation of railway equipment; economic meth- 
ods of highway construction, repair, and maintenance; methods of increasing the 
capacity of certain inland waterways and ports; improved utilization of existing road 
transport equipment; improved use of country carts; improved turn-round of railroad 
rolling ike improved methods of repair and maintenance; domestic financing of 
roads and highways; improved methods of using available types of railway fuels; and 
problems of restoring and developing an international rail service. A technical trans- 
port library service is also being established, and a number of technical transport meet- 
ings are being arranged. 

Flood Control — Study on flood damage and methods of flood control; joint study of 
silting problem with East Punjab Irrigation Research Institute and other hydraulic 
experimental stations of the region; and field investigation of methods of flood control 
on major rivers causing serious flood damage. A technical conference on flood control is 
also being arranged. 

Research and Statistics — Preparation of the Economic Survey for Asia and the Far 
East 1949 (with the assistance of related U.N. Specialized Agencies); and studies on: 
dollar shortage; balance of payments and trade movements (in cooperation with the 
International Monetary Fund); trade and financial arrangements; import and export 
estimates for 1950/51; financial institutions and mobilization of domestic capital (in 
cooperation with the International Monetary Fund); foreign investment laws; factors 
impeding trade and causes of changes in volume and patterns of trade within ECAFE 
region and Japan; and statistical organizations and activities in countries of the region. 
Basic statistical series, including transport statistics, are also being prepared, and a 
regional conference of statisticians is being arranged. 

*%»'Technical Assistance — Study on fields of economic development handicapped by 
lack of trained personnel; and regional survey of possible requests for technical assistance 
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in these fields are bringing together, usually for the first time, and 
usually as the result of enquiries which would not otherwise be 
undertaken, masses of economic data bearing upon many of the 
most basic problems and riddles underlying the grim poverty of 
Asia. The problem of mobilization of domestic resources, for ex- 
ample, is complex, but concerted efforts have been undertaken 
to illumine it. ECAFE has resolved that its Secretariat should 
undertake “an exhaustive enquiry into the facilities in the region 
for the mobilization of resources in the financial and monetary field 
for promoting productive investment . . . ,” 8 and the Secretariats 
of ECAFE, United Nations Headquarters, and the International 
Monetary Fund are now engaged on aseries of studies in this 


field.*® 


The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 


As the economy of Asia and the Far East, excluding Japan, is 
predominantly agricultural FAO,*° established in 1945, plays an 
important role in the promotion of economic cooperation in the 
region.“ In March 1948 FAO member governments of the region, 
meeting at Baguio in the Philippines,*? recommended the establish- 
ment of an FAO Far Eastern Office. In January 1949 a Regional 
Office was set up in Bangkok, now embracing an international 
staff of some fifteen persons. 

Prior to the establishment of the Regional Office, an FAO Spe- 
cial Advisory Group, financed by residual UNRRA funds and in 
part continuing work previously launched by UNRRA, com- 


during 1950, including fellowships, under programme originated by General Assembly 
Resolution 200(III), and under proposed ‘‘expanded” programme of technical as- 
sistance. 

% United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/AC.11/1, 5 April 1949. 

39 See also United Nations, Methods of Financing Economic Development in Under- 
Developed Countries, op. cit. 

*° Countries of Asia and the Far East belonging to the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization are Burma, Ceylon, China, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Republic of Korea and Thailand. 

4l The activities described herein do not include the allocation of agricultural exports 
and imports, in which many governments of the region cooperated, but which have 
now been discontinued. 

® Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the Rice Meeting, Baguio, P.R., 1-13 
March 1948, 1948. 
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menced activities in China in November 1947, where it continued 
to work until the late fall of 1948. One of its accomplishments was 
the development with the help of Chinese scientists of new and 
improved types of rinderpest vaccines,“ which have now been 
made available to countries of the region, and elsewhere. Rinder- 
pest is a highly contagious and fatal cattle disease, causing an esti- 
mated two million animal deaths yearly, the economic loss of 
which must be measured not only in terms of the loss of meat, in 
an area where protein deficiency is a major problem, but also in 
terms of the loss of draft power so badly needed for the cultivation 
of the area’s staple crop — rice. 

In June 1949 veterinary experts from Australia, Burma, France, 
Hong Kong, Malaya, the Netherlands, the Philippine Republic, 
Thailand and the United Kingdom, met at the Regional Office of 
FAO in Bangkok to plan a campaign for the complete eradication 
of the disease.“ Agreement * was reached on basic lines of research 
to be carried out in various countries of the region in order to avoid 
duplication and on specific quarantine and border control meas- 
ures to be adopted. A number of the recommendations of this 
meeting have already been put into practice. 

In March 1949, pursuant to resolutions ** adopted by the coun- 
tries of the area at rice meetings in Trivandrum, India, in 1947 
and Baguio, Philippines, in 1948, the International Rice Commis- 
sion was established under the auspices of FAO. This body includes 
a number of countries outside the area, but because of the impor- 
tance of rice to the area the countries of the Far East have as- 
sumed leadership in its activities. The International Rice Commis- 
sion concluded its second annual session in Rangoon in February 
of this year. At this session Governments were asked for funds to 
finance research work in rice hybridization, to be conducted at 
some central spot, probably at Cuttack in India. The Commission 
felt that such research could, in some cases, ultimately raise rice 


“8 Food and Agriculture Organization, Rinderpest Vaccines, March 1949, 

“ Food and Agriculture Organization, Conference Resolutions: Rinderpest Conference 
for Asia and the Far East, June 1949. 

% [bid. 

“ Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the Rice Study Group, held in Tri- 
vandrum, India, 16 May-6 June 1947. 
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production by as much as 30 per cent. FAO reported * that it is 
working on a world catalogue of genetic stocks of rice, which, 
when completed, will enable rice breeders from any part of the 
world to write to FAO, stating the type of rice they need, and 
receive from FAO specific information as to what types meet their 
particular requirements and where those types can be obtained. 
Other problems before the Commission concern improved dis- 
tribution and utilization of rice and the establishment of a com- 
prehensive scheme for accurate rice statistics and standardized 
terminology. 

In the latter part of March 1949 an FAO-sponsored Forestry 
and Forest Products meeting was held in Mysore, India.‘* One of 
the problems taken up was that of providing fuel wood to multi- 
tudes of people in India, China and elsewhere. Lack of fuel is so 
desperate that the use of animal manure is a common practice. 
Failure to return natural fertilizers to the crop soils in turn im- 
pedes agricultural production and thus an increase in under-nour- 
ishment which in its turn results in less effective work per man-day 
on the crop lands and thus a further decline in output. Lack of 
fuel wood hence may be the starting point of a vicious cycle extend- 
ing far beyond the bounds of forestry itself. The meeting also 
examined the immediate need in the region as a whole for ex- 
panded production of lumber and building materials coming from 
forests not yet exploited,*® and set up a permanent Forestry and 
Forest Products Working Party ®° which is now working at the 
FAO Regional Office. 

To deal with the relatively untapped source of food supply rep- 
resented by seas and inland waters the first meeting of the Indo- 
Pacific Fisheries Council was held in March 1949, in Singapore.® 

Realizing that Cooperative Societies provide one of the best 


‘7 Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the Rice Breeders Working Group, 
held in Rangoon, February 1-4, 1950. 

#8 Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the Forestry and Timber Utilization 
Conference for Asia and the Pacific, held in Mysore, India, 28 March-8 April 1949. 

49 [bid. 

50 Tbid. 

51 Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the Ist Meeting of the Indo-Pacific 
Fisheries Council, held in Singapore, March 24-31, 1949. 
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means of reducing the cost of farm supplies, developing credit in 
marketing and other forms of mutual aid, the Fourth Conference 
of FAO in Washington in 1948 welcomed the proposal to hold a 
conference of workers with practical experience of Cooperatives 
in the Far East. It also recommended that a consulting service on 
Cooperatives be established. Consequently, under FAO sponsor- 
ship, such a Conference was held in Lucknow, India.* 

The Fourth Conference of FAO also recommended that Re- 
gional Conferences be held in the various regions just prior to its 
world Annual Conference. Accordingly, FAO member countries 
of Asia and the Far East met at Singapore in September 1949 * 
where they reviewed their production goals and targets, agreed 
on matters which they wished to have brought up at the Annual 
Conference, and discussed plans looking toward the adopticn of 
the technical assistance programme. 

In conjunction with two other United Nations Specialized 
Agencies, the World Health Organization and the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, FAO is now working on a project 
in northern Thailand to determine the economic and agricultural 
effects of malaria in the area, with a view to assisting WHO and 
UNICEF in their efforts to eradicate it. 

A joint FAO/ECAFE working party in 1948 prepared an overall 
analysis of the regional need for agricultural requisites, and FAO 
is at present cooperating with ECAFE in a study of regional pro- 
duction and utilization of fertilizer. 


International Labour Organisation (ILO) 


Founded in 1919, the ILO * has in the period following the 
Second World War greatly expanded activities promoting eco- ‘ 
nomic cooperation in Asia. A Preparatory Asian Regional Confer- 


Sette 


8 Food and Agriculture Organization, Conclusions and Recommendations of the Tech- 
nical Meeting on Cooperatives, held in Lucknow, India, 1949. 

53 Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the Pre-Conference Meeting on Food : 
and Agricultural Outlooks and Programs in Asia and the Far East, held in Singapore, 26 . 
September-1 October 1949. 

* United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/135/Add. 1, 13 November 1948. 

55 Countries of Asia and the Far East now members of ILO are Burma, Ceylon, 

China, India, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand. 
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ence was held in New Delhi in the fall of 1947,5* its agenda cover- 
ing problems of social security, considerations concerning progress 
in Asia toward standards embodied in ILO conventions and rec- 
ommendations, and economic background factors including prob- 
lems of industrialization. The Conference adopted a series of reso- 
lutions on social security, labour policy, labour management co- 
operation, attainment of ILO social objectives, relations between 
Japan and ILO, and ILO assistance to Asian countries, and called 
attention to the need for the provision of industrial employment 
for excess agricultural population, expansion of agricultural pro- 
duction, fair distribution of agricultural income, and fair terms 
of exchange for export of primary products. One result of the New 
Delhi Conference was the establishment of an Asian Manpower 
Committee of the ILO Governing Body.*®’ In November 1948 a 
preparatory conference of experts on labour inspection was held 
in Kandy, Ceylon.5* In May 1949 a small Asian Field Office for 
Technical Training was established, which now is headquartered 
in Bangalore, India, to advise and assist member governments.®® 
A conference of experts on technical and vocational training was 
held in Singapore in September 1949. 

Finally, in January 1950 the first Asian Regional Labour Confer- 
ence was held at Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon.*® The Conference had 
before it a series of Far Eastern Studies, especially prepared for its 
consideration.“ The meeting adopted a resolution recognizing 
that the level of wages of hired agricultural workers is dependent 
upon the level of earnings of primary producers and that an in- 
crease in earnings of primary producers can be achieved only by 
an increase in productivity. This resolution recommends that 
Asian governments should cooperate fully with the Food and 


5 International Labour Review, May 1948, p. 428. 

57 Ibid., p. 427. 

58 Jbid., December 1948, p. 775. 

5° Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the Director-General to Asian Re- 
gional Conference, January 1950, p. 61. 

8° Ibid. 

International Labour Organisation, Labour Inspection; Provision of Facilities for the 
Promotion of Workers’ Welfare; Development of the Cooperative Movement in Asia; 
Agriculture Wages and Incomes of Primary Producers; and Organization of Manpower. 
All issued late in 1949. 
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Agriculture Organization in efforts to augment agricultural pro- 
duction. It also urges that governments of Asian countries establish 
wage-fixing machinery to protect the worker and to assure that 
increases in productivity are reflected in wage earnings. The Con- 
ference approved recommendations designed to help Asian coun- 
tries make full use of their manpower through organization and 
development of employment services and by action to provide 
vocational and technical training. The Conference also requested 
ILO’s Governing Body to consider the establishment of an Asian 
Advisory Committee.® 

Ix: the post-war period ILO experts have visited all ILO member 
countries of Asia, and an ILO expert was loaned to ECAFE for 
preparation of a study on training problems in the Far East.® 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


The Bank came into existence in December 1945. Its first loan 
in the ECAFE region, amounting to $34 million, was extended to 
the Government of India in August 1949 to finance the purchase 
of locomotives, boilers and locomotive spare parts; a second loan 
of $10 million for the import of agricultural machinery to clear 
the weed-infested land in the Central Provinces and prepare it for 
cultivation was granted to the Government of India shortly after- 
wards; a third loan of approximately $25 million, to finance a part 
of the cost of the Bokaro thermal power plant in the Damodar 
River Valley, India, is being negotiated. 

In November 1947 the Government of the Philippine Republic 
informed the Bank that it wished to discuss the financing of its 
reconstruction and development programme, and in August 1948 
submitted a formal application for a loan to cover the external 
costs of several hydro-electric projects and a chemical fertilizer 

® Proceedings of the Nuwara Eliya Conference will be reported in International 
Labour Review, but the report had not appeared when this article was in preparation. 
8 International Labour Organisation, Training Problems in the Far East, 1948; also 


published as United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/136, Annex B, 18 October 1948. 


* Of the 48 members in the International Bank, four are from Asia and the Far East 
— China, India, Philippines and Thailand. The application of Pakistan to membership 
of the Bank is pending. As of 20 August 1949, the four Asian countries had 11.81 per 
cent of the Bank’s total voting power, and 12.31 per cent of the Bank’s total sub- 
scription. 
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plant. After considerable discussion, and on-the-spot study by the 
Bank, it informed the Government that it was prepared to enter 
into negotiation for a loan of up to $15 million for two of the elec- 
trical projects, provided that their technical and economic merits 
were further established. 

In December 1949 the Bank dispatched a mission to the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, India, and Pakistan.** The mission was to visit the 
Philippines to “review the economic and financial position of that 
country, and examine and assess the measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment to reconstruct and stabilize the Philippine economy.” * 

The Bank’s representatives were then to proceed to study Thai- 
land’s “development programme and possibilities,” *’ and were to 
“examine two projects . . . : the reconstruction of Thailand’s war- 
damaged railways, and an irrigation project. . . .” 

The Mission then planned to visit India to “review developments 
in the economic and financial situation during 1949, and the evo- 
lution of India’s capacity to service dollar loans.” ** In view of 
“the impending admission of Pakistan to membership,” 7° the 
Mission expected to visit Karachi on its way back to Washington. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

The Fund, like the Bank, came into operation in December 
1945,” and has shown a continuing and increasing interest in the 
Far East region. 

Continuous efforts have been made to help build up a body of 
financial information on the Far Eastern countries. As in other 
parts of the world, central bank or government officials in several 
countries in the Far East act as statistical correspondents for the 
Fund, and a Technical Representative of the Fund in the Far 
East was appointed in 1949 in Bombay, India. 

65 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Press Release No. 159, 
2 December 1949. 

86 Ibid. 

87 Ibid. 

% Ibid. 

89 bid. 

70 Tbid. 

7 Asian members of the Fund are China, India, the Philippines, and Thailand. The 
admission of Pakistan is pending. 
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At the request of ECAFE, a study was undertaken in 1949 on 
intra-regional trade, covering the pre-war and post-war trade pat- 
tern of 14 countries of the ECAFE region.” A study of the balance 
of payments of those countries is being carried out in cooperation 
with the ECAFE Secretariat, as is a study on the financial institu- 
tions of the ECAFE countries, with special reference to the prob- 
lem of mobilizing domestic resources for economic development. 

A Fund mission visited India in April 1949 to confer with the 
Indian authorities on balance-of-payments problems. At the end 
of 1949, Fund missions were sent to Thailand and the Philippines 
for consultation on their exchange systems and balance of pay- 
ments. An exchange expert has also been made available to the 
Philippines for further advice on exchange controls. 

In the field of financial services the Fund sold U.S. $100 million 


to India during 1948 and 1949. 


International Refugee Organization (IRO) 


The IRO™ was not formally established until August 1948. 
Prior to its existence, similar work, dealing with Second World 
War refugees, was carried out by the IRO Preparatory Commis- 
sion. These agencies have repatriated many thousands of overseas 
Chinese from China to their pre-war homes in Burma, Singapore 
and the Malayan Federation, Netherlands East Indies, and other 
countries. 

The cooperative contribution of the IRO to the economic de- 
velopment of countries in the Asia and the Far East region and 
elsewhere is through its migration programme, involving displaced 
persons principally from Europe. The Organization not only pro- 
vides transportation to Asia and the Far East for migrants selected 
from refugees under its care, but also provides various services to 
the reception countries. These include assistance to missions sent 
by those countries to select migrants, and in some cases assistance 
in the reception centres in the countries of resettlement. 

The Organization has invited countries in the region to seek its 


7 International Monetary Fund, Intra-Regional Trade of the ECAFE Countries, 
October 1949. 
% The only Asian member is China. 
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assistance in finding refugee specialists and technicians whom they 
need to carry out their development programmes. At the end of 
1949 the Director-General of IRO appointed a Special Representa- 
tive to cover South Asia. 

Pakistan, India, Ceylon, and Malaya have to date expressed 
interest in obtaining a limited number of technical experts includ- 
ing economists, statisticians, physicists, chemists, soil chemists, 
botanists, geologists, architects, and mechanical, hydraulic, marine, 
dredging, mining, and metallurgical engineers; professors in these 
and similar fields; and managers for iron, steel, cement, glass, and 
other plants. Several hundred technicians are already being re- 
settled in Asian countries, and the number will probably increase.” 


International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 


The ICAO came into existence in April 1947." The Organiza- 
tion, with its Headquarters in Montreal, has a regional office — 
the Far East and Pacific Office, in Melbourne, Australia. This office 
has continued the work of the former Southwest Pacific Mission, 
following the recommendations of the South Pacific Regional 
Meeting. In November 1948 the Southeast Asia Regional Air Navi- 
gation Meeting was held in New Delhi. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 


The International Trade Organization (ITO), if and when es- 
tablished, will be the Specializéd Agency with the function of 
applying a code of rules of conduct in international trade. The 
Charter ”* has not yet been ratified, but the signatories of the 
Final Act 7 are represented on an Interim Commission (ICITO). 


74 In addition to refugee technicians who may assist in economic development, many 
other specialists, including doctors, nurses, and midwives, are embraced in the IRO 
program. 

7 As of 23 February 1949 seven countries in the region, namely Burma, Ceylon, 
China, India, Pakistan, Philippines and Thailand, had ratified the Convention, and are 
members of the Organization. 

7% United Nations Publications Sales No.: 1948. II. D.4. 

™ Countries of the ECAFE region which signed the Final Act of the Havana Con- 
ference were Burma, Ceylon, China, India, the Republic of Indonesia, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines. 
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Closely related to ICITO is the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT).”8 

The general object of GATT is to reduce trade barriers over a 
considerable range of commodities, to date covering some 45,000 
items, affecting two-thirds of the imports of the participating 
countries, and about half of the overall world imports, with con- 
cessions multilaterally granted to all participants.” The GATT 
does not require countries with balance-of-payments difficulties to 
abandon quantitative import restrictions, and its most immediate 
effect is thus on countries which have no need for such restrictions. 
For example, by leading to a reduction in the United States’ 
tariff, the GATT should enable ECAFE countries to export more 
easily to dollar markets. In this way, the GATT seeks to contribute 
to the problem, so serious in Asia and the Far East, of dollar 


shortage. 


International Training Centres 

The international agencies are stimulating and assisting in the 
preparation of constantly improved statistics, both in their many- 
faceted day-to-day activities and in such special projects as the 
International Training Centre for Census and Statistics sponsored 
at New Delhi in 1949/50 ® by the Government of India, FAO, 
and U.N., and in the planned 1950 ECAFE Regional Conference 
of Statisticians. The International Training Centre merits special 
mention because it may have set a precedent for regional co- 
operation of a similar sort in many other fields related to economic 
development.*! The salient feature of the Centre was that it 
sought to bring together for a fairly long period — 12 weeks — 
for the intensive exchange of information and training, senior 
government officials in specialized fields in which, in their own 
countries, they serve as leading and policy-establishing adminis- 
trators. Fifty-three persons from nine countries attended, most of 
whom expect to take an active part in agricultural and population 

78 United Nations Publications Sales No.: 1947. II, 10, in four volumes. 

79 Countries of Asia and the Far East which participated in the negotiations and 
which are provisionally applying the GATT are China, India and Pakistan. 

* An official report on the centre has not yet been released. 

© Similar centres were also conducted in Mexico and Egypt. 
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censuses in 1950 and 1951. 

A Training Centre organized along similar lines is currently 
being discussed for late in 1950, for Asia and the Far East, dealing 
with the economic appraisal of development projects. Although 
still in the discussion stage, it is thought that this second Centre 
will aim to serve those who attend by improving their ability and 
skills in the economic appraisal and presentation of economic de- 
velopment projects, with discussions built around selected projects 
in the field of agriculture and related industries, such as transport, 
hydro-electricity, processing and marketing of farm products, and 
combined resource (soil, water, power) development projects, such 
as for a river basin. 


Technical Assistance 


The expanded programme of the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies for technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment ® provides a highly important form of economic cooperation 
with immense potentialities, especially for Asia and the Far East. 
These countries eagerly await developments in connection with 
this programme, in which they have expressed deep interest on 
countless occasions, in statements and speeches by their political, 
business, and intellectual leaders, and at meetings of global and 
regional organs of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. 


Commonwealth Consultative Committee 


Yet another proposal for economic cooperation in the Far East 
is developing, though as yet details are not available. At the Con- 
ference of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers which met in Co- 
lombo in January 1950 a joint scheme for the economic develop- 
ment of South and South-East Asia, sponsored by the delegations 
of Australia, Ceylon and New Zealand, was accepted.™ As execu- 


® See ‘‘Technical Assistance for Economic Development,” International Conciliation, 
January 1950. 

§§ The term “‘technical assistance” also embraces the increasing and welcome assistance 
extended to countries of the region by countries outside the region, notably the U.S., 
on a bilateral basis, i.e., not through the U.N. and the Specialized Agencies. 

% Ceylon Government Information Department, Ceylon Newsletter, 19 January 
1950. 
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tive decisions are not taken at such Commonwealth meetings, rec- 
ommendations for economic development arising from the Confer- 
ence were to be submitted to Commonwealth Governments for 
their consideration, including a recommendation for the establish- 
ment of a Commonwealth Consultative Committee, the first 
meeting of which, when set up, is likely to be in Canberra, and 
which is to deal with a “South-East Asia Development Plan.” 

It is understood that the Committee will examine methods of 
coordinating development activities in association with interna- 
tional and regional organizations. It is further understood that 
bilateral arrangements may be made between Commonwealth 
countries and those requiring assistance, and that countries outside 
the Commonwealth may be invited to assist. 

It is rash to predict future developments, but it is possible that 
the establishment of the Commonwealth Consultative Committee 
may, in concert with activities of governments outside the region, 
and the international agencies, have far-reaching results. 


Intra-Regional Trade Arrangements ** 

An important aspect of cooperation among the countries of Asia 
and the Far East takes the form of trade and financial agreements. 
For a variety of reasons the scope for mutual cooperation by means 
of trade and financial agreements in this region is not as great as 
that, for example, in Europe. Nevertheless, within the last two 
years, there has been evidence of a considerable degree of concerted 
action. Ceylon, for example, has entered into trade agreements 
with Pakistan and India. The Philippine Republic is at present 
negotiating a trade agreement with Thailand. Indonesia and the 
Malayan Federation have signed a payments agreement. China 
during 1948 entered barter arrangements with India, Indonesia, 
and Burma providing for the mutual exchange of essential require- 
ments. All of these agreements represent a network of trade 
signifying intra-regional cooperation of a fruitful and effective 
kind.* 

85 See Trade and Financial Arrangements in the ECAFE Region, ECAFE Trade and 


Finance Paper No. 2, January 1950. 
86 Japan has entered into trade and financial agreements with practically every 
country in the region — India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Malayan Federation, and Burma — 
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It is the declared policy of many governments to expand their 
programmes of trade agreements. India is planning to enter into 
agreements with Burma and Thailand; the Philippine Republic is 
proposing to enter into such arrangements with India and Indonesia. 

Increased contact and knowledge of one another among the 
countries, the gaining of experience in handling trade and financial 
agreements, the establishment and development of central banking 
institutions, are all factors which are likely to make for the in- 
creasing use of such agreements in the region. 


DirFicutTies oF Economic CooPERATION 


In examining the present multitude of efforts at economic co- 
operation in Asia and the Far East, sight must not be lost of under- 
lying difficulties, chief among which are perhaps the following. 

Apart from Japan, and to lesser extent India and China, coun- 
tries in Asia and the Far East have not as yet developed their own 
industries, and are still in a stage of primary agricultural and 
mineral production. South-East Asia in particular, embracing the 
Philippines, Burma, Indochina, Indonesia, Malaya, and Ceylon, is 
characterized by the production of agricultural and mineral com- 
modities for export — chiefly rice, fats and oils, tea, sugar, textile 
fibres, rubber, tin, and petroleum — in exchange for consumer 
goods chiefly from former metropolitan Powers. Although the 
countries in the region attach cardinal importance to plans for im- 
porting capital goods for economic development so that they may 
themselves increasingly become producers of manufactures, they 
must for the present largely depend upon their export of primary 
commodities, and in some cases compete in the disposal of these in 
the world market. The intra-regional trade in ECAFE countries 
(which do not include Japan) constituted 22.7 per cent of their 
total foreign trade in 1937 and 28 per cent of the total in 1948." 
This may be compared with the fundamentally more comple- 
mentary economies of Europe, where intra-regional trade in 1938 
as part of overall arrangements with the sterling area, and Indochina, Indonesia and 
Thailand, while it conducts its trade on open account basis with Hong Kong, China and 
the Philippines (See Trade and Financial Arrangements in the ECAFE Region). 


5? International Monetary Fund, Intra-Regional Trade of the ECAFE Countries, 
October 1949, p. 10. 
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comprised 52.1 per cent of the total, and 43 per cent in 1948.% It 
should be noted, however, that as these figures show, intra-regional 
trade in Asia and the Far East is at any rate relatively increasing. 

Most of the countries in Asia and the Far East have been con- 
fronted with disturbed political conditions in the post-war years. 
Political disturbances cast a shadow in which it is difficult to 
glimpse the future. While it is heartening to note that at any rate 
some of these disturbances have abated, international and domestic 
political conditions still remain an important hindrance to economic 
development and to international economic cooperation. 

Far and away the most conspicuous post-war development in 
Asia and the Far East, and one of the most welcome, has been the 
attainment of nationhood by Burma, Ceylon, India, the three 
states of Indochina (Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam), Indonesia, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and Korea. 

This has been accompanied by the intensification of nationalism. 
Nationalism in Asia has no doubt healthy aspects. Nevertheless, 
at least during the initial stages, it may produce in some cases fur- 
ther obstacles to the development of international economic co- 
operation. For example, many of the new governments of Asia, in 
their earnest quest for national economic development, sometimes 
confuse this with national self-sufficiency. As a result, plans are 
considered to develop industries which almost certainly could not 
be profitably maintained because of the paucity of raw materials, 
including fuel and power. 

The case of India and Pakistan is a particularly serious one. 
Economically, the two economies are highly complementary to 
each other. Both are still agricultural, but India has industries, 
principally jute and cotton, which have drawn heavily on Pakistan 
for raw materials as well as for food. In return, Pakistan received 
manufactured articles from India. After partition, barriers were 
created and communications disrupted. The transfer of great 
numbers of population resulted in temporary suspension of many 
of the industrial, banking and commercial establishments, and 
many farms formerly cultivated by Pakistan peasants had to be re- 


8 International Monetary Fund, Intra-Regional Trade of the ECAFE Countries, 
October 1949, p. 10. 
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settled by Indians, and vice versa. India has thus had to spend a 
large part of its exchange resources on food. India now hopes to in- 
crease its agricultural production, especially food, while Pakistan 
is trying to meet its needs for manufactured articles in part through 
encouragement of industrial development. 

The devaluation of September 1949 brought about a new im- 
passe between the two countries. Payments relations between 
them have halted and exchange of goods has stopped. In India, the 
absence of cotton and jute deliveries from Pakistan is aggravating 
the raw material crisis. The economy of East Pakistan which 
centers on raw jute production has simultaneously been seriously 
affected. The outcome of the present jute deadlock may be that 
India will grow more of the raw material in the effort to make itself 
independent of Pakistan. Pakistan, on the other hand, may es- 
tablish its own jute-processing industry and compete with India 
in the production of jute goods. If this happens, output may in the 
long run— notwithstanding present shortages— exceed the 
world market, so that both jute producers and workers in the jute 
manufacturing industry will suffer. 

Most international officials in Asia and the Far East, whether 
recruited from within or without the region, feel that a basic prob- 
lem confronting economic cooperation is that many of the Gov- 
ernment officials concerned are themselves greatly overstrained. 
Few governments in the area are able to assign staffs, or even in- 
dividual officers, to work bearing principally upon economic co- 
operation. Every Government in the region contains a few officials 
of the highest calibre by any standards, but upon these the rest of 
the mechanism places crushing burdens. 

Behind this is the need for improved public administration — 
more efficient government organization, and more and better 
trained public officials — which in turn will doubtless require im- 
proved recruitment practices and more attractive terms of employ- 
ment. Related to this is the phenomenon, more prevalent in Asia 
than elsewhere in the world, of the Government employee whose 
salary is so low that he must devote time and energy to obtaining 
income from other sources. 

This whole subject may not seem closely related to intra-regional 
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economic cooperation, and surely it could not be dealt with ade- 
quately except as the result of painstaking and exhaustive special 
study. Yet it must be recorded that senior international officials 
throughout the region almost universally feel that the problem is a 
serious obstacle to the Governments themselves, and to the inter- 
national agencies, in most regional efforts at economic cooperation. 
(It is not unfair to remark in passing that no one would argue that 
the international agencies themselves, and their regional organs, 
are devoid of the need for improved administration.) 

One may hope that the quality of public administration through- 
out the region will improve, albeit gradually, rather than the re- 
verse. One of the many healthy aspects of the rise of nationalism 
—an unhealthful aspect of which has already been examined — 
is the rise in pride in one’s country and its government, which 
should stimulate increasing efficiency in government operations, 
including those operations looking toward regional economic co- 
operation. Very many countries of the region, having only re- 
cently acquired nationhood, are for the first time themselves 
managing many of their own affairs, including international rela- 
tions; and experience is bound to increase ability. Finally it is 
reasonable to hope that the activities of the international agencies, 
including the fellowship scheme launched as part of the technical 
assistance programme, will conduce to improvement. 


Facrors Promotinc Economic CoopERATION 


Many of the difficulties confronting economic cooperation in 
Asia, it is seen, themselves contain mitigating or balancing factors, 
or are otherwise likely to decrease. Thus the economies of the 
region are already becoming slightly more complementary, and 
complementary trade is likely to increase as industrialization pro- 
ceeds; and in any event economic cooperation is not precluded be- 
tween countries merely because their economies are similar. Po- 
litical disturbances, while a serious problem, at least have abated 
in certain areas. And the rise of nationalism has advantages as well 
as disadvantages: among the advantages is the likely improvement 
of government efficiency, notably in those offices dealing with 
international and regional affairs. 
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In addition to these grounds for cautious optimism, there are a 
number of positive factors likely to promote increasing regional 
economic cooperation. They include the following. 

The complex problems confronting the region are strikingly 
similar from country to country. This is notably true of the five 
key needs for sound planning, mobilization of domestic resources, 
imports of capital goods, improved statistics, and technical assist- 
ance. It is also true of the phenomena of predominantly low agri- 
cultural production, under-development of industry, low pro- 
ductivity, and the pressure of population on resources. Similar 
problems usually require not dissimilar solutions, and it is thus not 
unreasonable to predict that the countries of the region will in- 
creasingly turn to one another in the evolution of concerted efforts 
toward economic development. 

Of even greater significance than the poverty of Asia is the fact 
that the people of Asia are becoming aware of it. Everywhere there 
is an awakening to the possibility of improvement. As regional 
economic efforts to date have uniformly been directed toward the 
problems of economic development and raising the standard of 
living, it is not unreasonable to suppose that Governments and 
people will wish to increase and accelerate these cooperative efforts. 

Finally, one may also list the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies in the economic field, with their increasing emphasis on 
economic problems in Asia and the Far East, their regional organs 
of member governments promoting regional meetings and confer- 
ences, and their Secretariats serving the countries of the area. 

In addition to their direct cooperative attack on problems of 
economic development, the organs of economic cooperation in 
Asia and the Far East have an important role to play in softening 
certain negative effects of the post-war rise of nationalism in the 
region. For one thing they are, it is hoped, lessening the tendency 
to confuse economic progress with national self-sufficiency. It is 
also true that countries of the region whose direct relations are 
marred by distrust and suspicion are meeting at regional confer- 
ences and there discussing to their mutual advantage common 
problems upon which they would not otherwise consult. 

The United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, in their re- 
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gional organs and efforts, are thus themselves a powerful force for 
economic cooperation in Asia. 


TENTATIVE APPRAISAL OF PROGRESS 


The undertakings briefly presented in these pages constitute 
abundant evidence that the Governments of Asia and the Far East, 
in the short period since the end of the war, have embarked upon 
a vast number of efforts at regional economic cooperation. For this 
the protagonist of international activity can have only applause. 
Yet it is perhaps fair to record the impression that the very multi- 
plicity of such efforts itself constitutes a difficulty. The arithmetic 
of human energy is such that, other factors being equal, it is im- 
possible to make as much progress with a multitude of projects as 
with only a few. As time goes on Asian Governments and regional 
international secretariats might ponder whether each new con- 
ference should eagerly turn to new problems, or whether it may 
not be prudent to attempt to bite more deeply into projects on 
which much study and effort have already been spent — mines 
in which the excitement of first sinking the shaft has been savoured 
and forgotten, but where the tunnel may be getting close to pay 
dirt. 

Economic cooperation in Asia and the Far East has thus far con- 
sisted more in preliminary planning, study, and discussion than in 
practical achievement. This by no means implies negative criti- 
cism, inasmuch as careful study and diagnosis must precede prac- 
tical action. Moreover, there is a growing list of accomplishment, 
including International Bank loans, negotiation of trade and finan- 
cial agreements, and FAO and governmental activity against rin- 
derpest. Yet Government and international officials will never err 
if they endeavour constantly to keep before them the thought that 
conferences and research projects must, if they are to be useful, 
sooner or later have tangible results. 

The present projects launched under the aegis of regional eco- 
nomic cooperation in Asia and the Far East embrace many more 
undertakings slanted toward the solution of essentially domestic 
problems, than of problems essentially international in character. 
This is true, for instance, of efforts in the four key fields of plan- 
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ning, mobilizing domestic resources, improvement of statistics, 
and the need for technical assistance, the international aspect of 
which is that inter-governmental efforts have been launched to 
assist in their solution. It is also true of a fifth key need, for capital 
imports from outside the region, although this problem, of course, 
has greater implications of a purely international character than 
do the others. 

The phenomenon of international effort looking toward the 
improvement of domestic conditions is not new; it has, inter alia, 
characterized much of ILO’s work during the past three decades. 
Owing to the nature of many of the economic problems of Asia 
and the Far East, however, the phenomenon is probably more 
widely true in this region than elsewhere. If this observation is 
correct, economic cooperation in Asia and the Far East will prob- 
ably increasingly emphasize such activities as technical assistance, 
the pooling of information, the arrangement of international study 
centres, and studies of common but essentially domestic problems, 
although not to the exclusion of efforts to deal with problems of 
an intra-regional character such as trade, including trade with 
Japan, border control of animal diseases, exchange of laboratory 
facilities, and efforts at the standardization of transport and other 
industrial equipment. 

Although obvious, it cannot be too often reiterated that the 
economic problems of Asia, and thus Asia’s efforts to solve them 
through regional economic cooperation, are of concern to the whole 
world. This thinking is part of the background of most activities 
of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, and indeed is 
in part the basis of the United Nations Charter. It has been ex- 
pressed by Pandit Nehru in the stark phrase, “World peace de- 
pends upon Asia winning her battle against poverty.” 
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